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I.—_THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ITALY AND YUGO-SLAVIA. 


T is just over ten years since the first agreement was made between a 
Committee of the Italian Parliament and the representative of the 
Yugo-Slav peoples. On April 10th, 1918, a Pact was signed in 

Rome, by which it was recognised that the “‘ unity and independence of 
the Yugo-Slav nation ’’ was a vital interest for Italy, and that the “ com- 
pletion of Italian national unity ’’ was a vital interest for the Yugo- 
Slav nation, as was also, for both, the ‘“‘ freedom of the Adriatic Sea 
and its defence against every enemy, present or future.’’ The terri- 
torial problems which have since caused so many crises in the relations 
of the two countries had not then taken shape, but an attempt was 
made to provide for their adjustment as they came up (for it was 
impossible not to foresee the possibility of future differences) by the 
engagement “‘to decide amicably, equally in the interests of good 
and sincere future relations between the two peoples, the pending 
territorial questions on the basis of the principle of nationalities and 
of the right of peoples to dispose of their own destinies, and that 
so as not to prejudice the vital interests of the two nations which 
will be defined at the moment of peace’’ (Article 6). An equally 
important Article (No. 7) read that “To those groups (noyaur) 
of one people who find themselves included in the frontiers of the 
other, will be recognised and guaranteed the right of seeing their 
language, culture, and moral and economic interests respected.” 
It was not until the representatives of the two countries placed 
their claims as to the possession of the former Austro-Hungarian 
regions of Istria and Daimatia before the Peace Conference in Paris 
that the difficulty of giving effect to these two Articles was made 
clear. In order to explain why this was so, however, it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the period before the Kingdom of the Serbs Croats 
and Slovenes had come into existence, or even been thought about, 
outside the confines of Serbia and Croatia themselves. In 1915 
two events occurred which really constitute the beginning of the 
__relations between the Italian and Yugo-Slav peoples. The first 
“was the Treaty of London, signed on April 26th, 1915, under which 
“Italy came into the war on the side of the Allied Powers, and the 
__pecond was the formation in London early the same year of the 
4c/Yugo-Slav Committee, which supplied the nucleus for the movement 
. hich ended on December 4th, 1918, with the proclamation of the 
_..Kingdom of the Serbs Croats and Slovenes. The Treaty was drawn 
__up before the possibility of the complete disappearance of the Austro- 
—~ Hungarian Empire had been envisaged, and before the emergence 
‘~of the Kingdom of the Serbs Croats and Slovenes under a central 
D>Government in Belgrade had entered into the calculations of those 
j—who were engaged in parcelling out the probable gains of a successful 
——~issue of the war. One result of this was that the terms of the Treaty 
provided for the handing over to Italy of Gorizia, Trieste, Pola, and 
most of Istria—but not Fiume. Italy was also to have North Dalmatia, 
including Zara, and an area extending up to and beyond Knin and 
Sebenico, as well as Valona and a control over central Albania. This 
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was especially unfortunate for the relations between the two peoples, 
since the Yugo-Slavs—who seem to have succeeded in discovering 
most of the terms of the Treaty very soon after it was signed, in spite 
of the fact that it was a secret one—could not regard Italy in any 
other light than that of a rival Power who counted upon obtaining 
possession of large areas of Slav territory as soon as the war was over, 
and of Slav territory which was of vital importance to the future of 
the Yugo-Slav peoples as affording them their only valuable outlet 
to the sea. The result was that when Italy announced her adhesion 
to the Allied cause she was given a somewhat nervous welcome by 
the Yugo-Slav Committee, who at the same time pointed out that they 
claimed for their nation the whole Adriatic coast east of Monfalcone 
—i.e., including Trieste and all Istria. 

As events turned out,the terms of this Treaty stood in the way of 
agreement between the two countries right up to the time of the 
settlement of the Fiume question, which did not take place till October, 
1922. They also handicapped the Allied Powers very seriously in 
all their attempts to reconcile the claims of the two Governments, 
since they led to differences of opinion among the Allies themselves, 
and tied their hands in their attempts to satisfy the just claims of the 
new Kingdom. The Governments of Great Britain and France felt 
themselves under the obligation to make good the promises given to 
Italy at the time of her entry into the war, even though these promises 
involved the handing over to that country of territory which was 
inhabited by an overwhelming majority of Slav people. The U.S.A. 
Government, on the other hand, having received no notifica ion of 
the Treaty—to which of course it was not a party—till 1919, not only 
disassociated itself from its provisions, but took up a very definite 
stand against them, thereby creating a situation which led to the 
Italian delegation withdrawing from the Peace Conference. As for 
the Yugo-Slav Government, this had received no official notification 
of the Treaty until January, 1920. It is not proposed, however, to go 
into the question of the negotiations which went on in Paris, since, 
in spite of all the goodwill shown and the repeated efforts put forth 
by the Allied Powers to find a basis of agreement between Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia, it was eventually left to those two countries themselves 
to work out the solution of the problems which had complicated their 
relations from the very first. This was only done after much had 
occurred to aggravate the difficulties and many set-backs had hindered 
the progress of the negotiations, and even to-day it can hardly be said 
that these have resulted in the final reconciliation of all the claims 
on both sides. On the contrary, the recent appearance in the news 
of the question of the ratification of the Nettuno Conventions as being 
one of major importance, and the shelving last January of the decision 
as to whether the second Pact of Rome should be renewed or not, would 
seem to suggest that the relations between the two Governments are 
still liable to be very easily disturbed. To explain the significance 
of these two incidents it will be necessary to make some mention of 
the principal landmarks in the history of the dealings of the two 
countries with each other during the last ten years. 
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The first Pact of Rome was signed on April 10th, 1918, and its 
nature has already been sufficiently indicated by the extracts from 
its Articles mentioned above. The next move was that taken by the 
Italian Government on September 8th, 1918, when it published a 
statement to the effect that ‘‘ Italy considered that the movement of 
the Yugo-Slav people for independence and for the constitution of a 
| free state, corresponded to the principles for which the Allies were 
| fighting and to the aim of a just and lasting peace.”” This marked 
the highest point ever reached towards agreement between the two 
countries until the Treaty of Rapallo, on November 12th, 1920. 

On December 4th, 1918, the National Council of the Yugo-Slav 
| peoples proclaimed the Kingdom of the Serbs Croats and Slovenes, 
but the new kingdom did not receive the recognition it expected from 
: the Governments of the Allied Powers or from the Peace Conference. 
| Owing principally to Italian opposition, the delegation which attended 
: the Conference was only admitted as the representative of Serbia, and 
the fact that Italy was in possession of most of the places on the 
: Dalmation coast which had been allotted to her by the Treaty of 
) London made a collision of interests between her and the new kingdom 
| inevitable. That this occurred and was not made easier of settlement 
| by differences amongst the Allies themselves has already been 
, suggested, and it can only be added here that none of the various 
proposals and compromises put forward by them were acceptable to 
the Italians, while they were also robbed of all their chances of success 
by the coup d’état carried out at Fiume by D’Annunzio on September 
12th, 1919. 

In one respect this adventure simplified the problem, since it 
| narrowed it down to the question of the future of Fiume. Italy had 
| carried out a progressive evacuation of the Dalmatian ports—with the 
, exception of Zara—during the progress of the Paris negotiations, and 
she was Dow more anxious to secure concessions in the Fiume district 
| than in Dalmatia, since an important part of that coast was presumably 
) coming to her under the terms of the London Treaty, whereas Fiume 
| was not. Further attempts at friendly intervention made by the 
Powers met with the same fate as the earlier ones, and the position 
was that “‘ President Wilson had failed to convert Orlando, Nitti to 
convert D’Annunzio, the three Powers together had failed to convert 
Italy, Tardieu and Clemenceau had failed to convert the Yugo-Slavs. 
The President of the Conference and the President of the United 
States had failed to solve the problem, and the two principals were 
at last left to work out their salvation, which they ultimately did 
without summoning the League of Nations to their aid.’’(*) 

Serious political and social troubles began to appear in Italy 
during 1920, while in Yugo-Slavia financial difficulties turned the 
attention of the Government to internal affairs. The result of the 
Klagenfurt plebiscite—which went against union with Yugo-Slavia— 
and the defeat of the Democratic Party in the U.S. Presidential 
Election, also came as serious blows to the Belgrade Government, 
and both countries were now in a more accommodating state of 
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* A History of the Peace Conference, by H. W. V. Temperley, Vol. IV, page 327. 
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mind. A meeting of representatives of the two Governments took 
place at Santa Margherita on November 8th, 1920, and on the 12th 
a Treaty was signed at Rapallo. The main provisions of this were 
as follows: ‘“‘ Full liberty and independence ”’ of the Free State of 
Fiume “in perpetuity ’’ was recognised by both parties. The corpus 
separatum of Fiume was, however, enlarged by a coastal strip stretching 
to the west and stopping just outside Mattuglie, which remained 
Italian. In Istria the frontier line gave Mount Blegos and the Assling 
railway triangle to Yugo-Slavia, while Italy obtained Idria and its 
quicksilver mines, Adelsberg and the whole course of the St. Peter 
railway to Fiume. On the Istrian and Dalmation coast, Italy obtained 
Cherso, Lussin, Lagosta and Pelagosa, with adjacent islets. The city 
of Zara and the surrounding district was “‘ recognised as forming part 
of the Kingdom of Italy,’’ and a special convention was to “‘ regulate 
the reciprocal intercourse between the territory assigned to Italy and 
the rest of the territory hitherto forming part of the same communes, 
district and province belonging to the Serb-Croat-Slovene Govern- 
ment...’ This was important as the preliminary to the Nettuno 
Conventions, which have been the subject of such serious differences 
in Yugo-Slavia itself. 

The Istrian frontier was, on the whole, very favourable to Italy, 
giving her about 467,000 Yugo-Slavs, together with control of the 
whole railway route between Trieste and Mattuglie right up to Fiume. 
In Dalmatia, also, the rights obtained by the Italians resident there 
were very extensive, and greater than any others granted under 
similar cases in any other treaty. 

The Treaty was ratified by the Chambers of both countries almost 
immediately, but D’Annunzio refused to accept it, and on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1920, declared war against Italy. His position was, 
however, untenable; on December 29th he surrendered, and on 
January 18th, 1921, Italian troops entered the town. 

The frontiers of the Independent State had still to be established, 
and its Government brought into existence, and over the first of 
these two questions further difficulties arose. Though Fiume itself 
was predominantly Italian, the neighbouring town of Susak, which 
was just outside the corpus separatum and contained about 13,000 
inhabitants, was and always had been, almost entirely Slav, and 
Yugo-Slav claims to a special position there and at the small adjoining 
harbour of Port Baros had always been admitted. On November 12th, 
the day on which the Treaty was signed, the Italian Foreign Minister 
wrote a letter to the Foreign Minister of Yugo-Slavia in which he 
agreed that Baros and the Delta at the mouth of which it had been 
built should pass under Yugo-Slav sovereignty. That this letter 
was equally binding with the Treaty itself was admitted by Signor 
Mussolini in a statement he made to his Cabinet on February 21st, 
1924. But it was kept secret, and the ‘“ piecemeal] and inaccurate 
disclosure of its contents, which inevitably followed, had much to do 
with the failure to settle the Fiume question during the next three 


years.”’ (T) “ 





+ Survey of International Affairs for 1924, by A. J. Toynbee, p. 410. 
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When the elections for a constituent assembly were held, on 
April 24th, 1921, serious trouble arose between the Autonomists and 
the Nationalists owing to the high-handed action taken by the latter, 
who had set their heart on annexation by Italy. They carried out 
a Putsch, which caused the Provisional Government to resign, and 
after a vain attempt to bring the two factions to terms, the Italian 
Government cut the knot by sending an officer to Fiume as Royal 
Commissioner. On the Italian Foreign Minister admitting in Parlia- 
ment (on June 25th, 1921) that Port Baros had been assigned to 
Yugo-Slavia, fresh disorders arose, and a party of Legionaries seized 
both the Port and the Delta by force. They were induced to leave 
in September, but the Constituent Assembly which then met had only a 
short existence. The President (Signor Zanella, the Autonomist 
leader) was forced to resign, following on yet another Puisch effected 
on March 3rd, 1922, by Fascisti, and the Italian Government again 
stepped in by a military occupation ofthetown. It decided, however, 
that after restoring order it would act in strict conformity with the 
Rapallo Treaty, and a fresh Conference was opened at Santa Margherita 
on April 9th,1922. This resulted in the Agreement signed in Rome on 
October 23rd, 1922, ‘‘ for the execution of the stipulations of Rapallo.”’ 
Its four Articles related respectively to Zara, to Fiume, to two annexed 
technical conventions, and to the initiation of further negotiations 
for improving the economic, financial, and cultural relations between 
the two countries. As regards Zara, Italy agreed to evacuate the 
third zone of the Dalmatian territory, which she had occupied under 
the Armistice of November 3rd, 1918, but had resigned to Yugo- 
Slavia under the Treaty of Rapallo. Simultaneously there was 
to come into force a convention “ concerning the customs regimé 
and the frontier traffic between Zara and the adjoining (Yugo-Slav) 
territories.”” In this convention detailed provision was made for 
meeting the economic difficulties which were likely to arise between a 
small enclave under one sovereignty and a surrounding territory under 
another, while other conventions dealt with technical problems 
arising out of the partition of Dalmatia. As regards Susak, the town 
was to be evacuated by Italian troops as soon as the Agreement 
had been ratified, when steps were to be taken to delimit the frontier 
between the Free State of Fiume and Yugo-Slavia. 

Three days after the signature of this Agreement the Fascist 
coup d’état took place in Rome, and a new Government was formed 
by Signor Mussolini, who publicly proclaimed, on November 16th, 
1922, his intention of executing the terms of the Treaty. Ratifications 
were exchanged on February 26th, 1923, and on March 3rd Susak was 
evacuated. The Dalmatian Zone was handed over a few days later, 
but the question of Port Baros and the Delta still seemed as far from 
settlement as ever. ‘‘ The Italians were unwilling to evacuate these 
areas unless and until a triple consortium for the common administra- 
tion of the whole port were established ; the Yugo-Slavs were unwilling 
to re-open the railway from Fiume to Zagreb unless and until Port 
Baros and the Delta were handed over to them.’ ‘The result was 


+ Survey of International Affairs for 1924, by A. J. Toynbee, page 410. 
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further delay in carrying out the delimitation of the sector, and the 
Mixed Commission which had been set up under the Treaty for that 
purpose eventually suspendedits work. Signor Mussolini peremptorily 
requested its President to present his report by September 15th, and 
on the 17th General Giardino took over control of Fiume as Governor 
in the name of the Italian Government. He proceeded to act as 
though the town was to be incorporated in Italy, both administratively 
and economically. 

Signor Mussolini was still anxious, however, that a settlement of the 
problem should be arrived at by agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, and he sent General Bodrero on a mission to Belgrade to open 
negotiations to that effect. Parallel conversations took place in Rome 
between the Duce himself and the Yugo-Slav Minister there, with the 
result that, on January 27th, 1924, a Pact was signed in Rome of which 
the principal provisions were as follows :— 

The Free State was extinguished and partitioned between the two 
countries, Italy taking the lion’s share of territory, but granting to 
Yugo-Slavia satisfactory economic facilities in that section of the port 
which came under Italian sovereignty. Port Baros and the Delta 
were handed over to Yugo-Slavia, as were also certain inland parts 
of the Fiume Free State, as defined in the Treaty of Rapallo. Finally, 
Yugo-Slavia obtained a fifty year lease of one of the basins in the main 
harbour of Fiume. 

At the same time there was signed a “ Pact of Friendship and 
Cordial Collaboration ’’’ between the two Governments, and both 
instruments were ratified during the following month, ratifications 
being exchanged on February 22nd, 1924. Port Baros and the Delta 
were handed over on February 24th and on the 27th traffic on the 
Fiume-Zagreb railway was re-opened. Finally, the delimitation of 
the new frontier was actually completed on February 28th. Thus was 
carried into effect a settlement very favourable to Italy, since she 
obtained the whole of Istria, with its predominantly Slav population. 

Relations between Italy and Yugo-Slavia seemed at last to have 
been established on normal lines, and the following few months saw 
the conclusion of a large number of conventions regulating commercial, 
social and religious questions between the two peoples. Progress in 
these matters was not allowed to be disturbed by the occurrence of 
anti-Italian demonstrations in Spalato and Sebenico in May 1924, 
nor by skirmishes on the frontier in June and July, and had it not been 
for the appearance of the Albanian question as a cause of contention, 
it is probable that the feeling against Italy would have been forgotten. 
Throughout most of 1924 and 1925 the foreign policy of Yugo-Slavia, 
as represented by M. Ninchitch, was marked by a decided tendency 
to conciliate Italy, and in February 1926, M. Ninchitch met Signor 
Mussolini in Rome and agreed upon a policy of close collaboration 
with Italy in opposition to the movement towards the union of Austria 
with Germany. On March 25th the Foreign Minister told the 
Skupshtina that all the important questions with regard to Italy were 
settled or in process of being settled, but unfortunately, about this 
time fears began to be felt as to the aims of Italy in Albania. Before 
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making any reference to this, however, it should be added that among 
the Conventions concluded in 1924 and 1925 were a number signed 
in Belgrade in August 1924, and a further number signed at Nettuno 
on July 20th, 1925. The Belgrade Conventions were ratified by the 
Skupshtina on June 27th, 1926, but the Nettuno group met with a 
very bad reception from the Croat element in Parliament when they 
came up in the Spring of 1926, and eventually consideration of them 
was postponed until the Autumn session. In the meantime hostility 
towards Italy had been increasing: Fascist excesses had taken place 
in Gorizia on November 9th, 1926, and a Slovene deputy had been 
arrested in Rome on November 15th. On November 18th the 
negotiations which were being held regarding the status of the 
Orthodox Church in Trieste and Zara were broken off, and only a week 
later, on November 27th, news of the Italo-Albanian Treaty of Triana 
reached Belgrade. On December 6th M. Ninchitch, who saw in this 
Treaty the ruin of the policy of rapprochement with Italy with which 
his name had been identified, resigned. He had some reason for his 
disappointment. The delimitation of the Albanian frontier had been 
completed on July 30th, 1926, and conditions in the country then 
appeared to be settled. Yugo-Slavia’s false step in supporting Ahmed 
Zogu’s coup d état in 1925 had, it was hoped, been forgotten, and in any 
case Italy was not considered to have any special justification for 
increasing her influence over Albanian affairs. In deciding to do so, 
however, she was assisted by the terms of the Declaration made by 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan on November 9th, 1921, by 
which it was laid down that Albania should have the right to appeal to 
the League of Nations for foreign assistance ‘if she should at any 
time find it impossible to maintain intact her territorial integrity.’’ 
In the event of her doing so it was agreed that the representatives of the 
other Powers on the Council should recommend to the League that 
“the restoration of the territorial frontiers of Albania should be 
entrusted to Italy.” When the support believed to have been given 
by Yugo-Slavia to Ahmed Zogu’s coup d’état furnished an excuse for 
foreign intervention, this Declaration was of great value to Italy, so 
much so that the Treaty of Tirana was described officially by the 
Foreign Office as nothing more than its natural development, while 
the Duce stated that it “‘ confirmed the diplomatic engagements 
entered into in 1921.’ Ahmed Zogu’s volte face—he made overtures 
to Rome almost as soon as he had established himself in power— 
completed the combination of events in Italy’s favour, and Yugo- 
Slavia felt herself left out in the cold. It made little difference that 
in February, 1927, Albania declared her willingness to conclude 
similar treaties both with her and with Greece ; Italy was felt to have 
established herself as the virtual protector of Albania, in virtue ,of 
Article I of the Treaty. This read as follows :— 

“Italy and Albania recognise that any disturbance directed 
against the political, juridical and territorial status quo of Albania 
is opposed to their reciprocal interest.”’ 

Ahmed Zogu’s position rapidly became insecure; in February, 
1927, large numbers of reservists were called up, and by July, he was 
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stated to be living practically in a state of seige. This would not have 
disturbed the relations between Italy and Yugo-Slavia had not rumours 
got abroad that the latter country contemplated intervention. On 
March 19th, 1927, the Italian Government informed the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Germany and Bulgaria that its attention 
had been drawn to military preparations in Belgrade. In Albania 
itself no notice was taken of the report, the authenticity of which was 
categorically denied by Yugo-Slavia. A conference of the Powers 
took place, however, at which it was suggested that an enquiry should 
be held by the League of Nations. Both France and Italy were 
against this, and the view of Great Britain was that the matter would 
best be settled by direct negotiation between Rome and Belgrade. 
It was accordingly decided that the three States concerned should 
carry out an investigation on the frontier, but this seems to have 
opened in an atmosphere little conducive to success. Italy apparently 
took exception to the postponement by Yugo-Slavia of the ratification 
of the Nettuno Conventions, and a deadlock ensued. ‘This, as it 
turned out, facilitated the eventual settlement of the difference, because 
nothing further having transpired by the end of April, Signor Mussolini 
took up the attitude that the conversations were superfluous, since 
there did not exist any “‘ incident ”’ necessitating discussion. 

Soon after this, however, “incidents’’ in plenty occurred to 
mar the relations between Yugo-Slavia and Albania. These only 
concern us in that they ended with a rupture of diplomatic relations, 
and probably conduced towards the conclusion of a second treaty with 
Italy, signed at Tirana on November 22nd,1927. This took the form 
of a defensive alliance, for which the ostensible reason was the signature 
only a few days earlier of the Treaty between Yugo-Slavia and France, 
which took place in Paris on November 11th, 1927. 

The Tirana Treaty was presented at Geneva for registration on 
December 2nd, 1927, and was at once the subject of a protest to the 
League by Yugo-Slavia, which complained that its conclusion was 
evidence of a lack of faith in the League. All this did not help towards 
the improvement of Italo- Yugo-Slav relations, and when the question 
of renewing or denouncing the five year Pact of Rome (signed on 
January 27th, 1924) came up for decision in the Skupshtina last 
January, the opposition to it from the Croatian deputies was such that 
the best the Government could do was to secure the postponement of 
a decision for six months. On July 27th, therefore, the question 
will come up again, and with the state of feeling between the Serbian and 
Croatian elements in the Chamber aggravated by the recent murders, the 
prospects of renewal are not very good. In May last also, the Foreign 
Minister (M. Marinkovitch) stated that he had decided to secure the 
ratification of the Nettuno Conventions, but has since then been unable 
to make any progress with this. It was chiefly owing to the bitter 
opposition of the Croatian leader, M. Raditch, that ratification was 
withheld in 1926, and the events of last month are not likely to have 
lessened this. The Foreign Minister is none the less convinced that 
ratification is an essential preliminary both to the re-establishment of 
normal relations with Italy—which have recently been disturbed by 
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unfortunate manifestations of anti-Italian feeling in some of the 
Dalmatian coast towns—and to the enlistment of British support for 
the financial rehabitilation of his country. He has accordingly 
repeated, within the last few days, his intention to use all his influence 
to get the ratification voted by the Skupshtina without further delay. 

No details are as -yet available regarding the text of these much 
discusséi Conventions L’Europe Nouvelle, in its issue of June 9th 
last, published a résumé of them, from which it appears that the 
original agreements covéred a wide field in the economic and social 
relations of the two peoples, and filled a volume of 200 pages. Broadly 
speaking they laid down conditions for Italians resident on the 
Dalmation coast which are distinctly favourable to Italy; Italian 
optants are, for example, to be exempt from compulsory expropriation 
of real property, thus constituting them a privileged class, and are to 
be allowed to acquire property in the coastal towns. Provisions are 
also included for the importation of Italian labour, which in the 
opinion of many observers may lead to political complications. 

It is difficult to understand the strength of the feeling against the 
terms of the Nettuno Conventions, unless these are considered in 
relation to the position of Italy in the Adriatic, and to the policy she 
has recently been pursuing in Albania. The five strategic keys to the 
Adriatic are in Italian hands, and these are Trieste, Pola, Cherso and 
Lussin islands, which guard the approach to Fiume and the Yugo-Slav 
ports (such as they are) in the Quarnero, Lagosta Island, the nearest 
island to the coast of Italy, and Sasseno Island, at the entrance to 
Valona harbour, opposite Brindisi and Otranto at the narrowest part 
of the Adriatic. Italy also holds Zara on the northern Dalmatian 
coast, with the result that Yugo-Slavia feels herself in the position of 
having no outlet to the sea which is not liable to be rendered useless in 
the event of war. She has accordingly turned her attention to the 
acquisition of shipping facilities in a port on the Aegean, and, 
by an arrangement with Greece, concluded on May 10th, 1923, 
has obtained a free zone in the harbour of Salonica. To reach this, 
however, it is essential that her trade should not meet with any 
difficulties en route, and it is for this reason that she has been filled 
with misgivings regarding Italy’s position in Albania. She regards 
that country’s policy as one of progressive penetration of the Balkans, 
and its position in Albania as a potential danger to her commmnensentiene 
through the Vardar Valley with Salonica. 
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I1.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentine. 

June 28th—The President informed Parliament that he had instructed 
the Argentine delegate at Geneva to declare that Argentina did not regard 
the Monroe Doctrine as a “ regional pact,”’ but as a unilateral declaration. 


Austria. 

June 26th.—The trial of Bela Kun was concluded in Vienna with his 
conviction on a charge of convening illegal secret political meetings. He 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, to be followed by deportation. 

July 2nd.—It was announced that the Italian Minister was returning to 
Vienna, following on the settlement of the difference with Italy regarding the 
position of Austrians in South Tyrol. (Vide Bulletin of 3rd March, page 10.) 


China. 
The Kuomintang. 


June 20th.—An economic Conference, called by Mr. T. V. Soong, the 
Nationalist Minister of Finance, opened in Shanghai. 

The Soviet Consulate in Tientsin was raided by Chinese police. 

Reports were published in Peking of the intention of the Nationalist 
Government to re-name the city Peiping. 

June 2\st.—Following the withdrawal of the international guard at 
Tientsin, Chinese troops raided the waterworks and destroyed the pumping 
machines. The British Consul-General made representations to General 
Fu Tso-ji. 

Wanhsien was stated to have been occupied by bandits. 

June 22nd.—Wang Cli, the commander of a large number of Northern 
troops in and around Tangshan, demanded $100,000 from the local Chinese 
as the price of evacuating the Shantung and Chihli troops from the mining 
area. ‘This was accompanied with threats that 3,000 soldiers would be let 
loose on the town unless the money was forthcoming. 

June 24th.—Much relief was said to have been expressed by both the 
Nationalists and the Fengtien authorities at the presence of British troops 
in the Tangshan area, since it relieved them of much of the responsibility of 
dealing with Chang Chung-chang. 

The Mukden military leaders were understood to have decided to open 
peace negotiations with the Nationalists. 

Two battalions of British troops arrived at Tangshan from Shanghai. 

June 25th—The railway between Peking and Tangshan was occupied 
by Yen Hsi-shan’s troops, who maintained order, but north-east of Tangshan 
itself, that is, throughout a large part of the Taiping mining area, Chang 
Chung-chang’s undisciplined and demoralised army was overrunning the 
district. 

The former Chinese assistant Salt Inspector arrived in Chefoo to take over 
the Inspectorship from Mr. Berubé. Mr. Berubé refused to relinquish his 
rights held in accordance with the Capital Loan Agreement. 

June 26th.—The Nationalist Ministry of Communications in Nanking 
notified the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the Director-General of Posts had. 
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been instructed to close the Peking Office and remove his headquarters to 
Nanking. 

U.S.S8.R. protest re Tientsin search. (See U.S.S.R.) 

June 28th.—At the third session of the National Economic Conference in 
Shanghai the opinion was expressed that an effort should be made by negotia- 
tion to re-arrange the terms of the loans which infringed China’s sovereign 
rights. 

June 29th.—The Economic Conference passed resolutions urging reforms 
for the financial rehabilitation of China. It recommended the establishment 
of a central bank for the issue of notes, the abolition of the tael and the adoption 
of the dollar as the monetary unit, and rigid limitation of military expenditure. 

Chinese civilians occupied the Salt Inspector’s office. Mr. Berubé, 
accompanied by the British and Japanese Consuls, ordered them to vacate 
the premises. 

July 2nd.—By order of the Nanking Minister ot Finance a large sum of 
money—the property of the holders of bonds secured on the Salt revenue— 
deposited in the Bank of China in Peking was transferred to the credit of 
the Nanking Government, without the consent or signatures of the depositors. 

Large numbers of mutineers from the Nationalist Armies were reported 
to be indulging in murder and robbery in certain districts of central China, 
more particularly in Anhwei and South Honan. 

July 3rd.—Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Peking, where economic and trade 
conditions were reported to be in a depressed state. Nearly 4,000 banks and 
business houses had closed down since the beginning of June. 


Manchuria. 


June 21st.—The foreign Consuls-General at Mukden received official 
information of the death of Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 


Czechoslovakia. 
June 27th.—Signature in Warsaw of Protocols to Treaty. (See Poland.) 
July 2nd.—Signature of trade agreement in Paris. (See France.) 
Denmark. 


June 20th.—A Treaty of Arbitration was signed in Copenhagen with the 
U.S.A. 


Egypt. 

June 25th.—Following on the publication of documents implicating 
Mustapha Pasha Nahas, the Premier, in improper practices, he was dismissed 
by the King. The Premiership was offered to Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, 
the Liberal Minister, who accepted it. 

June 27th.—Mohamed Pasha Mahmud formed a Cabinet, in which he 
himself took the portfolio of the Interior. Three Liberals were included, 
two Ittehadists, two dissident Wafdists and two Independents. 


Esthonia. 
July 1st.—Provisional commercial agreement with Italy. (See Italy.) 


Finland. 
June 29th.—Soviet activities on Finnish border. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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France. 

June 20th—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate approved the 
principle of the Pact to outlaw war, on condition that it did not interfere with 
the engagements entered into by the States belonging to the League of Nations 
with regard to the League. 

June 21st.—Denunciation of Commercial Treaty with Greece. (See 
Greece). 

June 24th.—The Chamber adopted the Stabilisation Bill, fixing the value 
of the franc at 124.21 to the £ sterling. 

July 2nd.—A trade agreement with Czecho-Slovakia was signed in Paris, 
superseding that of August 17th, 1923. 


Germany. 
June 28th.—Herr Hermann Miiller (Socialist) formed a new Cabinet, with 
himself as Chancellor and Herr Stresemann as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Greece. 

June 2ist—The Government denounced the Greco-French Commercial 
Treaty, but notified its willingness to open negotiations for a new Convention. 

June 25th.— The Government decided to set up a commission of employers 
and workers to settle the wages dispute in the tobacco and other industries 
which were on strike. 

June 29th.—The Cabinet resigned. 

July 3rd.—The President entrusted M. Venizelos with the task of forming 


a Cabinet. 


Italy. 


June 29th—A Commercial Agreement was signed with Persia. (See 
Persta). 

July 1st.—A provisional commercial agreement with Esthonia was signed 
in Rome on the basis of the most-favoured-nation treatment. 

July 2nd.—Settlement of question regarding Austrians in South Tyrol. 


(See Austria.) 
Japan. 


June 21st.—The Government decided to withdraw two cruisers and four 
destroyer flotillas from the Yangtze Valley. 


League of Nations. 

June 24th—The Spanish Government deposited with the Secretariat 
the instrument of its ratification of the Opium Convention. 

The Committee of Experts studying the unification of Customs nomencla- 
ture finished its fourth session. Observations submitted by 21 countries 


were examined. 

June 27th.—The third session of the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security opened, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Benes. The Soviet Govern- 
ment was represented by an observer, and Turkey participated in the work. 
The U.S.A. Government were not represented. 

June 29th.—The Canadian Government deposited with the Secretariat 
its ratification of the Convention and Protocol drawn up by the Second 


Opium Conference in February, 1925. 
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Mexico. 


June 22nd.—Fighting occurred near Las Huertas in the State of Jalisco, . 
resulting in the death of 10 Federal soldiers and 22 rebels. 

June 23rd.—Two Americans, Mr. W. H. Mitchell and Mr. John F. Hooper, 
were kidnapped at Rio Blanca (15 miles north of Guadalajara) and held 
for ransom. The American Consul made representations to the Federal 
military commander, who despatched troops in pursuit of the kidnappers. 

July 1st.—General Obregon was elected President of Mexico for the term 
beginning on December Ist. He was the only candidate. 

July 2nd.—Further fighting was reported from Jalisco, resulting in 
80 insurgents being killed by Federa] troops. 


Netherlands. 


June 21st.—Signature of treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 
June 24th.—Signature of Treaty with Portugal. (See Portugal.) 


Palestine. 

June 20th.—The Seventh Arab Congress met in Jerusalem. Telegrams 
were sent to the League of Nations and the British Government demanding 
the establishment of a democratic parliamentary system of government, 
instead of the existing “‘ absolute Colonial” system of government. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


June 21st.—The fourteenth session of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice opened at the Hague. ‘The only case down for hearing was 
the German claim regarding the seizure by Poland of the nitrate factory at 
Chorzow. 


Persia. 

June 2lst.—A provisional treaty was signed in Teheran with the 
Netherlands to replace the Capitulatory régime. 

June 29th—A Commercial Agreement was signed in Teheran with Italy, 
according most-favoured-nation treatment between the two countries. 


Poland. 

June 25th—The International Peace Congress opened in Warsaw. 

June 27th.—The Premier handed in his resignation and that of the Cabinet. 
A new Cabinet was formed under M. Bartel, with Marshall Pilsudski as 
Minister of War. 

Four Protocols were signed in Warsaw supplementing the Commercial 
Treaty of 23rd April, 1925, with Czecho-slovakia. 

July 1st—The Lithuanian Delegation presented to the Commission for 
Communications and Economic Questions in session at Warsaw the draft of 
the proposed postal, telegraph and railway convention with Poland. 


Portugal. 
June 24th—A Commercial Treaty with Holland was signed in Lisbon. 


Rumania. 
June 20th.—The Conference of the Little Entente was opened in Bucharest 
by M. Bratianu. 
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June 21st.—-The Conference of the Little Entente, after discussing Mr. 
Kellogg’s peace pact proposals, passed a resolution which was made public 
declaring that the assembled Ministers were firmly determined to continue 
the common policy they had pursued for the past two years, and also to 
oppose any attempt to alter the territorial provisions of the Treaty of Trianon 


Transjordan. 

July 3rd.—The Electoral Law was published, providing for the election 
by universal male suffrage of a Parliament of fifteen Members, i.e., nine 
Moslems, three Christians, two Bedouins and one Circassian. 


U.S.A. 

June 20th.—Mr. Kellogg announced that he had invited all the Latin- 
American Republics to take part in a conference on conciliation and arbitration 
in Washington on December 10th, 1928. 

Signature of Treaty in Copenhagen. (See Denmark.) 

June 22nd.—The Government announced that Mr. Kellogg had sent a 
further Note to fourteen Powers regarding the proposed Peace Pact. 

June 23rd.—The Text was published of Mr. Kellogg’s new Note re the 
Peace Pact. The terms of the articles of the Pact were identical with those 
presented on April 13th (vide Bulletin of 28th April, page 17), but the 
Preamble was altered, a clause being introduced giving recognition to the 
principle that if a State resorted to war in violation of the Pact the other 
contracting parties were released from their obligations towards that State. 
Provision was also made for participation in the Pact by all the signatories 
of the Treaties of Locarno and by the British Dominions, thus bringing the 
number of signatories up to fifteen, i.e., the U.S.A., Great Britain, India, 
Irish Free State, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

In reply to the French reservation as to States whose neutrality France 
had guaranteed, Mr. Kellogg suggested that France could persuade those 
States to sign the Pact. No party to it could then attack a neutralised 
State without violating the Pact and automatically freeing France. If the 
neutralised States were attacked by a State not a party to the Pact, the latter 
would have no bearing, and France would be free to act under the treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality as though she were not a party to the Pact. Mr. 
Kellogg also expressed his willingness to extend his invitation to become 
original participants to the signatories of “ treaties of neutrality,” a definition 
which embraced Rumania and Yugoslavia, as well as Poland, Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, who had already been invited. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 22nd.—Reports from Moscow announced the discovery of great 
anti-Soviet activity in the North Caspian district, and a Commission from 
Moscow disbanded the entire police force, the party organisations and the 
League of Communist Youth. 

June 24th—The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs lodged a 
protest with Cheng Yen-chi, Chinese Nationalist Charge d’Affaires in Moscow, 
against the searching of the Soviet Consulate in Tientsin. 

June 29th—MM. Kameneff, Zinovieft, and 35 other members of the 
Opposition were formally reinstated in the Communist Party. 
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According to a report from Finland the frontier line of the Karelian 
Isthmus (between Finland and the U.S.S.R.) had been fortified, and the 


frontier garrison considerably increased. 


Yugoslavia. 

June 20th.—A quarrel between the Radical members and members of the 
Opposition in the Skupshtina ended in a Radical named Ratchitch shooting 
and killing M. Paul Raditch and Dr. Basaritchek. MM. Stephan Raditch, 
Grandja and Pernar were wounded. 

June 21st.—M. Ratchitch gave himself up to the police. 

Serious rioting occurred in Zagreb following the shooting of the Croatian 
leaders, and resulted in several casualties and 70 arrests. 

June 22nd.—All the Croat Deputies left Belgrade, after announcing that 
they would not return to the Skupshtina until reparation had been made for 


the murders. 

June 24th.—The feeling between Zagreb and Belgrade was reported to 
have become less bitter following on the statement that the Cabinet intended 
to resign and a new Premier appointed who would be a neutral statesman. 
It was understood that this would naturally lead to a revision of the Con- 
stitution, providing for decentralization and provincial autonomy for the 


Croats. 
An Italian squadron arrived at Lagosta (an Italian island off the Dalmatian 


coast) to protect Italian interests in case of disorders. 


Ill.—_LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE MANDATES COMMISSION AND THE SAMOAN TROUBLE. 


The Permanent Mandates Commission met on June 12th to examine 
reports on Palestine, Syria, French Cameroons and Togo, Tanganyika, 
South-West Africa, New Guinea, Nauru and Samoa. 

The most important statement regarding a British area came from 
Tanganyika. The Chief Secretary of Tanganyika told the Commission that 
legislation safeguarding native rights in land-tenure had been enacted. The 
1927 Tanganyika Report also mentions this law, but curiously omits ite 
text, so that it is impossible to estimate how it will work. Otherwise Palestine 
reported financial difficulty, not however amounting to crisis; and some 
improvement in Arab-Jewish relations. 

The main interest of the session was the appearance before the Commission 
of General Sir George Richardson, Administrator of Western Samoa 1923-28. 
The islands of Savii and Upolu, ruled by New Zealand, have tumbled from 
their proud pre-eminence as the ‘“‘ model mandated area.’’ From October, 
1926, relations of the administration and the European traders and Samoans 
have become badly strained. Officials owned to a Commission of Enquiry 
sent from New Zealand in September, 1927, that they were unable to govern 
their districts. In February, 1928, a naval demonstration was considered 
necessary. There has been no rebellion, nor hostilities ; but a movement of 
non-co-operation called the ‘‘ Mau ”’ is reported as including at least one-half 
of the islanders. 

The Mandates Commission examined the papers on the subject, with the 
aid of Sir George Richardson, for three days. The main source of information 
for the Commission is, of course,the annual report of the Mandatory Power. 
The Samoan reports induce conviction that New Zealand regards her mandate 
as a trusteeship, for they are obviously sincere in regarding native interests 
as paramount. They record growth of population, extensive health services, 
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considerable participation of the natives in the management of their own 
affairs. The Report of the Commission of Enquiry of 1927 attributes the 
trouble largely to the influence of white traders headed by a Mr. Nelson. 
These were opposed to the total prohibition of sale of liquor, and to efforts 
made by the administration to break the ‘‘ copra-ring ’’ by marketing a cargo 
of native grown copra in Europe at a higher price than the traders gave the 
producers. The Commission refrained from considering the expediency 
of various measures affecting native customs. The principal subject of the 
enquiry was the policy of the Administrator in banishing native chiefs without 
trial. They were mainly sent from Apia, the capital, to their own villages. 
This punishment had been exercised from 1924 on, but was imposed chiefly 
between the beginning of the trouble in October, 1926, and a somewhat 
hasty visit of the New Zealand Minister for External Affairs in June, 1927. 
Deportation, the Commission of Enquiry pointed out, was a legal power of the 
Administrator. In the absence of a strong police force and adequate prisons, 
it was necessary for him to be able to act in emergency. The power should, 
however, be exercised with wisdom and caution. 

Other documents before the Mandates Commission revealed the dis- 
sident points of view. The traders’ grievances were contained in a petition 
by Mr. Nelson; it complained of the Government copra policy as ruinous to 
trade, and gave a detailed account of alleged efforts by the Administrator 
to prevent complaints being made to the New Zealand Government by 
intimidation. A petition by 7,982 Samoans demanded transference of 
the Mandate from New Zealand to Great Britain, coupled with native self- 
government. They said that the Administrator’s rule was arbitrary, that 
the Fono of Faipules, a Samoan Council entrusted with advisory powers 
on native affairs, behaved as the mouthpiece of the Administrator rather than 
as the representative of native opinion. The Faipules are salaried officials, 
not subject to re-election. The petitioners asked for an elected Council. 
They protested against banishment, and deprivation of chiefly titles, against 
the suspension of “ fine-mat malagas ’’—festal journeys to present mats 
to chiefs—and against efforts to supplement clan communism by individual 
cultivation. In sum, the Samoans complained of measures calculated 
to change custom or to diminish the prestige of the ‘‘ matais ”’ or chiefs. 

The Mandates Commission saw a curious circular issued in Samoan by 
the Administrator in November 1927. It purported to describe the relation- 
ship of Samoa to the League of Nations. For instance, ‘‘ should a Samoan 
send a letter (petition) to the League of Nations, will the League receive it 
and give it any consideration? No, they will return such letter to the 
Government of the country.’’ The correct procedure of petition through 
the Mandatory is not mentioned. 

The Mandates Commission is thus faced with a problem in the psychology 
of government. A sincerely well-intentioned administration had got across 
a population engaged in passive resistance. Whatisthesolution? Certainly 
not a transfer of mandate—a question which in any case lies outside the 
competence of the Mandates Commission. The press reports that the Man- 
dates Commission considers that action was not taken soon enough against the 
malcontents, and that the administration should command enough force 
to ensure obedience to the Mandate. 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


The Conference opened on May 30th and came to an end on June 16th. 
The time occupied was shorter than usual, chiefly owing to the speeding up 
of the work made possible by ‘“‘ telephonic interpretations ’’ conveyed directly 
to the delegates’ seats by means of a special apparatus fixed to their desks. 
By this system the length of the debates was lessened, which was all to the 
good. But the general opinion was that the pace of the Conference was 
unduly forced by a desire to work to a fixed date for its close, and that there 
were too many occasions when the Plenary Sessions and Meetings of large 
and important committees coincided. 

Forty-six countries were represented this year. This number was reached 
in 1925, but the position then was less satisfactory than in 1928. For thirty- 
six States sent full delegations to this conference, and, even in the case of the 
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more distant countries, few employers and workers were without technical 
advisers. There were ten ‘incomplete delegations’; China was one; 
the other nine came from countries such as Bolivia and Peru, in which industry 
has scarcely any place. 

The chief achievement of the Conference was the adoption of a Draft 
Convention on the creation and maintenance of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in certain trades. The issue was in doubt until the last moment, 
for a two-thirds majority is needed in the Conference, and throughout the 
discussions opinion had been sharply divided as to the scope of the Convention. 
The difference of opinion was not confined to that between employers and 
workers, for the Governments showed a marked divergence of view as to 
those who should reap advantage under the protective measure proposed ; 
this had already appeared in their replies to the questionnaire sent out to 
them last year. A number of countries desired to confine national minimum 
wage-fixing to home work, while others were prepared to go some way towards 
adopting what may be described as the British view. This considers that 
the need for minimum wage-fixing should be established in trades in which 
(1) no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective 
agreement or otherwise, and (2) where wages are exceptionally low. 

The Convention provides a compromise between the two sections of 
opinion, for, by adding ‘‘in particular for home-working trades,’’ it leaves 
it open to each country to decide for itself whether only these should be 
included or whether regulations should cover all trades ‘‘ or parts of trades ”’ 
in which workers’ organisations are not strong enough to obtain unaided 
an equitable rate of wages. 

The Convention was adopted by 76—21 votes; a Recommendation 
complementary to the Convention, putting upon record some guiding principles 
which have worked out well in practice, by 81—18. The British delegation 
was divided; the Government and worker voted for and the employer 
against both Convention and Recommendation. The Conference also discussed 
very fully—in Plenary Session and in three Committees—the means of 
preventing industrial accidents ; not only in factories, but also in two other 
ways: (1) the risks run and the injuries resulting from dockers handling 
excessive weights at ports, and (2) railway coupling. The Conference agreed 
on the questionnaire to go out to the Governments on the first two sections : 
industrial accident prevention, and dockers’ risks. On automatic couplings, 
as there is not yet general agreement on the best device to be recommended, 
the International Labour Office is instructed to pursue its investigations 
in the matter, and the International Railway Union is invited to continue 
‘‘ with the greatest possible energy ”’ its collection of statistics on coupling 
accidents, and to submit them within the next two years, at the latest. 
Meanwhile, the Office is asked to appoint a joint committee of 21 persons 
to study the whole question and report ‘‘ as soon as possible ’’ to a further 
Conference. These decisions were carried nem con. 

Throughout the session there was a well-arranged permanent exhibition 
of posters brought by the different national groups, showing how industrial 
accidents happen and how they may be prevented. The Italians had 
agricultural accident posters. Every day films were shown by the different 
delegations; these had the same object as the posters, and most of them 
were valuable to non-technical spectators as well as to those who were 
technically equipped. The Japanese Government, which introduced automatic 
coupling over the whole of its railway system last year, had a film 
dealing with coupling accidents. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Peace Congress opened in Warsaw on 25th June, 
under the Presidency of M. Moscicki. A resolution was adopted on the 
situation in China which opposed a policy of armed intervention, and 
advocated an appeal to the League of Nations if necessary. The Congress 
closed on the 29th June. 

2..-The International Geological Congress opened at Copenhagen on 
June 25th ; 80 delegates attended, representing 14 nations. 

3. The World’s Dairy Congress opened in London on June 26th. 
Representatives of 45 countries attended. 

4. The British Council of the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches opened its eleventh annual meeting at 
Manchester on June 27th. 

5. The 24th Conference of the Fédération Aeronautique Internationale 
opened in Brussels on June 27th. Ten countries were represented. 

6. TheCommittee of Experts for Progressive Codification of International 
Law concluded its session at Geneva on June 28th. The Economic Committee 
also concluded its work the same day, 

7. The eighth Congress of the Federation of Saar Societies was held in 
Heidelberg on Ist July. A demonstration also took place at which a resolution 
was passed favouring a speedy reunion of the Saar territory with Germany. 

8. The International Astronomical Congress opened at Leyden on 
July 5th under the presidency of Dr. W. de Sitter ; 340 delegates representing 





28 countries attended. 


1928. 
July 8th-13th. International Social Service Conference Paris. 
» 14th. International Geographical Congress . London. 
Aug. —(?) International Congress of Historical Sciences Oslo. 
i 2nd. Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference Honolulu. 
- 4th-10th. Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
lst Session (Elementary) .. Geneva. 
»  5th-llth. Third Congress of the Labour and ‘Socialist Brussels. 
International 
» 9th. International Law Association Meeting . Warsaw. 
pa 4th-17th. Geneva Institute of International Relations .. Geneva. 
», 1lth-17th. Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
2nd Session .. Geneva. 
» 13th-24th. 10th Annual Meeting of Council of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Students -- Paris. 
» 17th. World Youth Peace Congress - Eerde 
(Holland). 
Sept. 3rd. Ninth Assembly of the League , Geneva. 
» 24th. The World’s Power (Fuel) Te London. 
Oct. 4th-6th. International Economic Conference .. Prague. 
» 4th-7th. Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles ; Prague. 
» 8th-14th. 41st Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office , Geneva. 
Nov. 5th. League of Nations International Conference on 
Statistics ny ee oe -. Geneva. 
1929. : 
July International Congress of Nurses ee -- Montreal. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference -- Kyoto 
(Japan). 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


* League of Nations. 
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